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evening in 1892, my mother showed me in Paris. It
was not, on that occasion, our table; it was my
uncle's table ; it was my aunt's table ; we crept down
there hand in hand, pushing the white door furtively,
advancing into the vast dining-room almost on tip-
toe ; almost giggling; gladly conspiratorial Places
were laid for fifty people, with twenty-five on each
side. I presume that somewhere upon that table some
flowers had been hidden ; a tulip, here and there, may
have stretched a shy head between a sphinx of silver
or a hippogriff of gold ; yet such flowers as there were
had been allowed to blush almost unseen; the whole
surface of the cloth was covered and concealed by
precious metals. There was the Empire plate belong-
ing to the Embassy; the less flamboyant Georgian
from Clandeboye ; a regiment of caskets in silver and
enamel, in ivory and gold, which had once contained
addresses of welcome from Madras or Mandalay ; and
vast twisted candelabra stretching thin candles into the
bewildered air. Between these panoplies, hiding the
last square inch of cloth, had been placed alternately
a golden rose and a golden spur. These strange
heraldic emblems wound in and out of the caskets,
the candelabra, the mazer bowls, the epergnes and
&ageres of Pauline Borghese, and the reproductions of
the Armagh chalice, in a sinuous chain of prickly gold.
I stretched out a hand to touch and seize. I was quickly
restrained.

' But what are they, Mummy ? ' I asked in pardon-
able perplexity.

c They belong to your Uncle Dufferin/ my mother
answered, not wishing to embark upon a story which
was both complicated and strange. It was only in